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APOIiOGETIC. 

Business  of  importance  of  a  public 
•nd  private  ctiaracter,  over  wliich  I 
had  no  control,  has  caused  me  to  sus- 
pend my  history  from  the  23d  day  of 
March  past.  I  hope  in  future  to  be 
more  regular  until  I  close. 

GOV.  WM.  P.  DUVALL 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Elizabeth- 
in  October,  1804. 

He  Nras  born  in  Virginia  in  the  year 
1784.  and  there  received  his  education. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  little  inclined 
to  be  wild,  was  fond  of  a  gun,  a  chick- 
en fight,  or  a  horse  race.  While  but 
« youth  he  determined  to  come  to 
Kentucky,  and  so  announced  to  his 
lather;  a  consultation  was  held  as  to 
what  should  be  his  outfit.  His  father 
remarked,  "  If  I  give  you  a  negro 
you  will  sell  him  the  first  chance  and 
«pend  the  money  you  get  for  him. 
If  I  give  you  a  horse,  you  rill  bet 
him  off  at  the  first  horse  race  you  see, 
*nd  if  I  give  you  a  pocKet  full  of  mon- 
«y,  you  will  bet  it  off  or  give  it  away, 
yoii  love  a  gun  and  would  not  part 
with  that. 

SoitfinaJy  wound  up  by  glvingj 
him  a  strong  suit  of  clothes  fitted  for] 
the  woods,  a  gun  with  ammunition,  a 
knapsack  with  a  shirt  or  two,  and 
other  light  fixings. 

With  a  light  heart  he  took  leave  of 
his  many  relatives  and  told  them  he 
would  never  come  back  until  he  was 
•  member  ot  Congress— ao  he  footed  11 
over  the  mountains,  and  through  the 
forests,  crossing  many  rivers,  and  his 
only  companion  was  his  trusty  rifle, 
which  for  a  great  portion  of  the  travel 
famished  his  food. 

He  arrived  at  Bardatown,  Ky,  and 
there  halted,  being  satisfied  that  was 
a  good  location  for  him,  laia  aside  his 
gun  and  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
under  Judge  Brodnax,  and  during  the 
time  of  study  f«ll  in  love  with  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Andrewl 
^ynes.  Col.  Hynes  was  the  founder  | 
of  Elizabethtown,  and  the  town  w»n 

xLynes, 


Duval  having  sown  his  wild  o«iti9 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies  una* 
soon  commenced  the  practice  oi  liis 
profession.  As  no  lawyer  thee  re- 
Bided  In  Ellzabethtown,  be  wa4  ap- 
pointed Gouaty  attorny  of  Hardin 
County,  and  was  a  regular  practition- 
er in  the  Courts  of  the  county  until 
1822. 

In  the  year  1812  he  became  candi- 
date for  Congress,  and  such  was  his 
general  popularity  that  no  oae  oppo- 
sed hlm.He  served  in  Congress  in  1 813- 
14.  On  his  first  trip  to  Washington  ; 
he  visited  his  relatives  in  Virginia  for, 
the  first  time  after  leaving  there,  thus 
Tenfyiug  his  promise  that  ha  never 
would  return  to  Virginia  until  he 
oafhe  as  a  Congressman. 

In  1822  be  was  appointed  Governor^ 
of  Florida  by  President  Monroe,  and 
was  reappointed  by  Adams  and  Ja,ck- 
son.  While  attending  court  in  Eliza- 
betbtown  In  1810,  1811  ano  1812,  he 
boarded  at  the  house  of  Major  Ben : 
Helm,  as  also  did  Worden  Pope  and 
Fred  W,  8.  Grayson.  I  was  then  a 
lad,  acting  under  Major  Ben  Helm  as 
deputy  clerk,  and  sat  at  the  same  tftT 
bl«,  and  it  was  a  feast  to  listen  to 
their  pleasant  conversation  and  sal- 
lies of  wit. 

Governor  Duval  was  the  veiy  life 
of  a  social  company,  always  humor- 
ous and  pleasant,  and  was  a  good  par- 
lor singer.    He  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  generous  hearted,  liberal  men 
that  I  ever  knew,  and  his  house  in 
Bardstowu  was  the  seat  of  hospitality. 
Bur  In  his  advanced  years  he  was  not 
without  his  trouoles.   His  two  sons, 
Burr  H.  Duvall  and  John  Duyall 
were  soldiers  In  the  war  between  Tex- 
as and  Mexico,  and  belonged  to  the 
command  of  Col.  Fannin,  That  whole 
command  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Mexicans.   After  detaining  them 
two  days,  they  were  marched  out  with 
a  Mexican  regiment  by  the  side  of 
them,  under  the  pretense  they  were  to 
be  removed  to  some  other  post.  Two 
young  Mexican  officers  wlio  had  been 
educated  at  St,  Josei)h's  College  in 
Bardstowo,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  young  Duvalls  and  often  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Governor  Duvall, 
they  promised  ample  protection  to  the 
young  men,   but  proved  faithless. 
After  they  had  marched  out  clear  of 
the  encampment,  they  were  halted  in 
line,  and  the  Mexicans  ordered  to  fire 
upon  them.   At  the  first  fire  nearly 
all  of  Faiinln's  men  fell  dead.  Burr 
H.  Duvall  and  Jefferson  Merrifleld, 
also  a  Kentuckian  fell  dead.  About 
four  hundred  men  were  thus  brutally 
massacred.   Aa  if  by  a  miracle  John 
Duvall  was  not  hit— and  he  ran  for 
life  with  a  squad  of  Mexicans  after 
Mm,  until  they  reached  a  river  John 


plunged  in  and  swam  across  amidst  a 
shower  of  musket  balls,  but  escaped 
unwounded.  He  traveled  several  days 
without  food  and  finally  reached  home 

In  the  year  1848  the  Governor  mov- 
ed to  Texas,  and  died  in  Washington 
City  March  19,  1854. 

At  the  same  term  William  Wat- 
kins  and  George  Btrautber  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  They  continued 
but  a  short  time,  and  I  can  give  no 
satisfa'itory  account  of  them. 

Judge  Henry  Davidge  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  April  term,  1805.  He  did 
not  continue  long  at  the  bar,  but  was 
promoted  to  the  judicial  bench  in  one 
of  the  lower  circuits  of  the  State,  He 
was  an  amiable  man  of  excellent 
character. 

HON.  BEN  HABDIN 

was  admitted  at  the  July  term  1806 
being  the  twenty-first  lawyer  sworn 
in  the  court  at  Elizabethtown.  He 
was  born  In  Westmorland  county 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1784. 

He  was  a  son  of  Ben  Hardin  who 
married  Sarah  Hardin,  the  eldest  sis- 
ter of  Ool,  John  Hardin,  of  whom  I 
have  heretofore  spoken  at  length. 
And  as  I  have  in  a  previous  number 
given  all  the  decandents  of  Martin 
Hardin  and  Lydia,  hig  wife,  remaved 
to  Kentucky,  the  last  one  as  early  as 
1787,  and  all  except  Bossannah  Har- 
din settled  in  the  same  neighborhood 
neat  Springfield  in  Washington  coun- 
ty. 

Tne  Hon.  Ben  Hardin  of  whom  I 
now  write,  mi^ht  be  said  to  be  all 
Hardin,  as  his  .^ther  and  mother  were 
both  Hardins,  and  first  cousins. 

Mr,  Hardin,  when  a  boy,  received 
hie  first  lessons  in  education  under 
lobabod  Radley,  and  then  at  Bards- 
town  under  Daniel  Barry,  an  Irish 
linguist. 

Barry  was  an  irritable  man,  and  in 
a  conversation  with  Gilpin,  a  silver- 
smith killed  him.  After  Barry  was 
tried  he  removed  to  Hartford,  now  In 
Ohio  county,  and  Mr.  Hardin  followed 
him  to  tha!i  place,  as  the  beat  chance 
then  in  Kentucky  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation, at  least  a  knowledge  of  the 
dead  languages. 

Having  completed  his  education  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  under 
Gen.  Martin  D,  Hardin,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1804,  at  Richmond  In 
Madison  county  Ky.  At  the  April 
term  of  that  court  ha  became  acquain- 
ted with  William  T.  Barry,  Samuel 
Woodson,  George  M.  Bibb.  John  Pope 
andWm.  Owsley.  | 

According  to  Mr.  Hardin's  own  ac-  ] 
count  of  himself,  he  was  humble  and 
obscure.   He  had  "een  a  hard  student  j 

~"  i^aa  of  slender  make,  with  very  j 
v:.:-^  4®8b,  so  muc'i  80  tb*»;  his  nom-  ' 
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|lu  \'tei  lifo  vt'hea  'ortune  smiled  upon 
lh!u;,  h°t  oL;,»itted  aore  flesh  and  ex- 
rt:lbit«a  quite  au  imposing  appearance. 
^  TUoie  geiltlemen  paid  him  some  at- 
tention for  which  he  was  much  grat- 
ified and  the  friendship  thui  formed, 
lasted  up  to  hia  deatb,  with  Barry, 
Pope,  Woodson  and  Bibb— not  so  with 
Ow«ley.   On  1st  Abril,  1805,  he  retur- 
ned to  Bardstown  and  studied  law 
andt-r  Felix  Grundy.   In  June,  1806 
he  obtained  his  law  license. 

The  fact  that  he  commenced  hia 
law  studies  in  April,  1604,  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledg*  of  ancient  his- 
tory, and  laid  the  foundation  for  one 
of  the  moat  profound  lawyers  in  Ken- 
tucky or  elsewhere,  got  married  to  a 
IMiss  Birbourand  removed  to  Elizi- 
bethtown  and  was  sworn  in  as  an  at- 
torny  in  July  1806,  is  proof  suflacient 
that  he  was  a  hard  student. 
I  Mr  Hardin  resided  in  Elizabeth- 
town  not  quite  two  years.  A  man 
named  Wm.  Bray  living  in  the  upper 
end  of  Hardin  county,  killed  a  man 
and  was  taken  up  for  murder,  some 
friends  of  the  accused  came  to  town 
and  employed  Mr.  Hardin  to  defend 
Bray,  and  was  free  to  inform  him, 
that  they  wished  him  to  attend  to  the 
i&uB,  nntil  the  big  lawyers  came  down 
from  Bardstown. 

Those  tew  words  decided  the  case 
with  Ml.  Hardin;  he  went  to  his 
'  placie  of  residence  and  told  his  wife  to 
pack  up  with  all  spead,  and  move  to 
Bardstown,  or  he  never  would  be 
called  a  big  lawyer,  and  before  Bray 
was  indicted  at  the  spring  term,  1808' 
Mr.  Hardin  was  a  resident  of  Bards- 
town, Ky,,  and  remained  so  until  his 
death. 

As  I  have  now  run  my  limit  for  the 
paper,  I  must  defer  any  further  notice 
of  Mr.  Hardin  for  the  next  number 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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Id  the  spring  of  the  year,  1774,  ren- 
dered memorable  in  Virginia  by  the 
expedition  of  Governor  Diinmore 
against  the  luaiana  then  at  war, 
young  Hardin,  not  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  a 
militia  company.  In  the  August  en- 
suing, be  volunteered  under  Clapt. 
Zach.  Morgan ;  bad  an  action  witli  a 
party  of  Indians,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  while  on  one  knee,  the  bet- 
ter to  support  his  rifle  in  aiming  it 
against  the  enemy.  Tho  bullet  struck 
his  thigh  on  the  outer  side,  ranged  up 
it  about  seven  inches,  and  lodged 
near  the  groin,  whence  it  was  never 
extracted.  The  enemy  were  beaten 
and  fled  Thus  early  was  he  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Indian  warfare. 

Before  Ensign  Hardin  had  recover- 
ed from  bis  wound,  or  dispensed  with 
his  crutches,  he  joined  Dunmore  on 
his  march  to  the  Indian  towns.  In 
these  transations  He  is  to  be  seen  the 
spirit  which  prompts  to  the  exercise 
of  hunting,  and  the  enterprise  of  war  ; 
the  spirit  which  elevates  men  into 
heroes,  and  devotes  them  to  their 
species  and  to  fame. 

Soon  after  the  peace  that  ensued, 
Hardin  turned  his  attention  towards 
Kentucky  as  to  a  theatre  for  iiew  ad- 
ventures, and  actually  prepared  for 
the  journey  with  Col,  Crawford  and 
others,  but  this  was  declined,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  increasing  ru- 
mors of  war  on  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
for  his  ears  were  ever  open  to  the 
voice  of  war  and  his  country's  need. 

The  American  Congress  having  de- 
termined to  raise  an  army,  the  bus- 
iness of  recruiting  was  extended  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  where  young 
Hardin  resided  in  1776  ana  in  which 
he  was  so  actively  engaged,  that  his 
success  enabled  him  to  join  the  army 
with  the  command  of  a  second  Lieu- 
tenant. He  was  afterwards  attached 
to  Morgan's  Rifle  Corps;  which  was 
generally  upon  the  lines,  and  in 
which  he  seryed,  until  his  resignation 
of  a  first  Lieutenant's  commission  in 
December,  1779.  In  the  meantime 
he  acquired  and  maintained  a  high 
j'^I^e  ill  the  uouftdbiice  aad  ettleeui  ol 
General  Daniel  Morgan,  by  whom  he 
was  often  selected  for  enterprise  cf 
perif^  which  required  discretion  and 
integrity  combliTed,  to" insure  success. 


While  with  the  northern  army  he 
was  sent  on  a  recornoitering  excur- 
sion, with  orders  to  take  a  prisoner 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion. Marching  silently  in  advance 
of  his  party,  on  reaching  the  top  of 
an  abrupt  hill,  he  met  two  or  three 
British  soldiers  and  a  Mohawk  In- 
dian. The  moment  was  both  critical 
»nd  awful.  Hardin  felt  no  hesitation 
— he  instantly  presented  his  rifle  and 
ordered  them  to  surrender.  The 
British  immediately  threw  down  their 
arms— the  Indian  clubbed  his  gun — 
they  stood  while  Hardin  continued  to 
advance  on  them,  but  none  of  Hard- 
in's men  came  up  and  conjecturing 
that  he  would  want  assistance,  he 
turned  his  head  a  little  as  he  called 
to  his  men  to  come  on.  The  Indian 
seeing  his  head  averted,  reversed  his 
gun  with  a  rapid  motion  in  order  to 
shoot  Hardin.  But  Hardin  hearing 
the  i^lick  of  the  gunlock  and  catching 
the  gleam  reflected  from  the  polished 
weapon,  and  knew  his  danger.  But 
Hardin  was  not  a  man  to  be  sur- 
perised  he  brought  his  rifle  to  a  level, 
and  Without  bringing  It  to  his  face, 
(as  the.  time  occupied  by  the  motion 
would  have  cost  him  his  life)  fired 
and  killed  the  Indian,  but  as  he  fell 
he  also  fired  and  the  powder  burnt 
the  victor,  the  ball  passing  through 
his  hair.  The  presence  of  mind  dis- 
played by  Hardin,  exhibited  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstance — with  what 
facility,  precision,  fortitude,  self-pos- 
session— a  happy  association  of  in- 
tellect and  dexterity  proved  his  supe- 
riority and  saved  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  party  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  were  marched  to  camp. 
Hardin  received  the  thanks  of  Gen- 
eral Gates, 

At  'another  time  when  the  British 
held  Philadelphia  and  General  Wash- 
ington was  endeavoring  to  circum- 
scribe them  into  as  narrow  bounds  as 
possible,  Hardin  being  on  the  line 
with  a  lieutenant's  command,  with 
order  to  pick  up  straglers,  received 
information  that  some  Tories  from 
the  back  countie  i  were  driving  sev- 
eral teams  loaded  with  provisions  for 
the  British,  and  Hardin  being  officer 
of  the  day,  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  getting  supplies,  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  capture  two  wagons  that 
had  managed  to  pass  the  guards.  He 
jumped  upon  a  horse,  bareback, 
armed  with  a  rifle  and  tomahawk — 
pursued  and  overtook  the  wagons. 
Passing  to  the  lead  horse  of  the  fore- 
most team,  tomahawked  the  horse  on 
the  head — he  fell  and  that  stopped 
the  team . 

The  owner  of  the  team,  a  rich  old 

farmer  Tory  presented  his  gun  out  of 
the  wagon  at  Hardin.  But  he,  with 
his  usual  foresight  and  clerity  of  ac- 


tion, got  the  first  fire  and  killed  the 
poor  old  sinner,  and  then  turned  the 
wagons  and  drove  them  into  the 
Ameican  camp,  and  this  overhauling 
happened  in  sight  of  the  enemies' 
outposts. 

Before  he  left  the  army  he  was  off"- 
ered  a  Major's  commission  in  a  reg- 
iment, which  he  declined,  thieking 
he  could  do  more  good  where  he  was. 
Shortly  after  the  time  of  the  enlisted 
men  under  him  expired,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  take  command  of  others, 
and  his  then  limited  estate  requiring 
his  personal  attention,  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  George's  creek  in  17- 
79. 
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After  retiring  from  the  army  he  had 
taken  measures  to  secure  lands  in 
Kentucky.  It  appears  that  as  early 
as  1780,  he  entered  lands  for  himself 
and  others  on  Treasury  warrants, 
in  1781,  he  sent  a  young  brother  to 
have  his  entries  surveyed,  with  a 
view  to  early  patents,  and  hearing 
of  Indian  troubles  in  Kentucky ,  he 
became  apprehensive  that  the  survey- 
ing would  be  suspended,  he  came 
himself,  and  gave  it  that  prudent  at- 
tention necessary  to  avoid  future  lit- 
igation. 

In  April,  1786,  having  a  wife  and 
children  he  removed  them  from  Mo- 
nongahela  to  Pleasant  Bun,  in  Nelson 
county ;  afterwards  Washington  coun- 
ty, Ky. 

In  the  same  year  he  volunteered 
under  General  Clark  for  the  Wa- 
bash expedition,  and  was  appointed 
quartermaster — without  funds — nev- 
ertheless, it  was  evidence  of  the  good 
repute  in  which  he  was  held. 

There  in  1787  and  1788  an  abate- 
ment in  Indian  hostilities,  at  least, 
no  formidable  invasion  took  place 
which  called  for  retaliation.  In  1789, 
among  other  depredations,  a  consid- 
erable party  of  Indians  stole  the 
horses  of  Mr.  Hardin  (then  styled 
Major)  and  those  of  bis  neighbors, 
without  as  much  as  leaving  him  one 
for  the  plough ;  the  marauders  were 
pursued,  but  escaped  by  crossing  the 
Ohio. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed County  Lieutenant,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel ;  which  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  the  county. 
As  the  summer  advanced  he  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  Ohio  with  a  strong 
party  of  his  nrtfitia,  And'  oooiii  ^ttre- 
country  for  some  miles  out;  in  order 
that  if  there  \^ere  any  camps  of  In- 
dians m  that^iquarter  to  break  tticm 
up. 

Accordingly  he  made  his  desire  of 
assembling  volunteers  known,  and 
was  joined  at  that  place  of  rendezvous 


by  two  hundred  mounted  men  ready 
for  the  enterprise.  With  these  he 
proceeded  across  the  river,  and  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash, 
fell  on  a  camp  of  about  thirty  Shaw- 
auees,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed, killing  nine  red  skins  and  taking 
two  prisoners.  Two  of  his  own  party 
were  wounded — none  killed  or  taken. 
P'rom  these  Indians,  Col.  Hardin  re- 
covered two  of  the  horses  and  some 
colts,  which  had  been  stolen  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  no  more  horses  were 
taken  from  that  neighborhood  during 
the  residue  of  the  war. 

There  was  no  expidition  into  the 
Indian  country  after  he  settled  in 
Kentucky,  that  he  was  not  on,  ex- 
cept that  of  General  St,  Clair.  It  was 
his  intention  to  have  been  on  that 
disastrous  expedition  but  was  prevnt- 
ed  by  accidentally  wounding  himself, 
with  a£carpenters  adze  which  he  oc- 
casionally used.  This  wound  produced 
a  serious  lameness,  from  which  he  re- 
covered. 

Thus  far  in  tracing  the  life  and 
scenes  of  Col,  Hardin,  I  have  followed 
the  account  given  of  him  in  Mar- 
shall's History  of  Kentucky — 2d  vol. 
from  page  42  to  50,  frequently  copying 
the  very  words  of  the  Historian,  and 
regret  that  the  account  is  so  meager 
and  falls  so  far  short  of  doing  justice 
to  a  distinguished  man,in  his  military 
performances  from  1779  to  1792,  But 
the  last  and  moat  important  and  per- 
ilous undertaking  of  his  life,  remains 
to  be  told 

Kentucky  up  to  1792  was  a  county 
of  the  district  of  Old  Virginia!  but  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  1792,  she  was 
erected  into  a  free  and  independent 
State.  But  she  was  born  in  trouble- 
some timep — Indians  wurs  prei^ailed, 
and  then  depredations  were  nearly 
throughout  the  State.  She  might 
have  been  said  to  have  been  born  in 
tires  and  matured  in  the  flames. 

This  state  of  things  greatly  retarded 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State,  and  the  enemy  was  valliant 
but  poor,  and  a  thousand  victories 
over  them  would  not  have  been  worth 
a  cent  pecuniarily. 

General  Whitaker,  then  command- 
ing the  United  States  troops  at  Fort 
Washington,  solicited  Col.  Hardin  to 
bear  a  flag  to  the  hosile  Indians  with 
overtures  of  peace,  not  that  any  doubt 
existed  about  finally  subduing  them, 
i.ut  the  prosperity  of  the  newly  set- 
tled country  demandi^d  peace. 

General  Whitaker  knew  Cel.  Hatd* 

in,  and  that  he  possessed  those  rare 
qualifications  necessary  for  such  an 
enterprise — coolness,  self-possession . , 
bravery,  and  good  practical  commou, 
sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  India* 
habitB,— made  Col   Hardia,  the  ma^.j 

!  retired    from  Kentucky.    But  M  < 
j  Marshall,  the  Historian  suggests  thai 
I  another  reason  might  have  prompted 
General  Wilkersou  to    make  this 
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choice,  he  was  an  ambitious  tuan,  a 
little  jealous  of  the  well-earned  fame 
of  Col  Hardin,  and  probably  think- 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him 
to  have  such  a  rival  out  of  the  way, but 
charity  towards  the  General  would 
incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  proper  impulses;  however, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  perilous  and  im- 
portant undertaking,  he  was  earnest 
in  his  pursuasion,  not  only  with  Col. 
Hardin,  but  also  with  Major  Trunan, 
an  officer  of  great  merit  under  the 
General's  command,  and  with  whom 
he  was  known  to  ;,be  at  variance, 
to  undertaKe  a  like  commis- 
sion in  the  same  season  to  an- 
other section  of  hostile  Indians. 
They  were  both  known  to  be  men  of 
firmness  of  character  and  ready ,  self- 
devotion  to  dangerous  enterprises, 
when  their  country  called— they  were 
both  called,  and  both  cut  oflF.  Here 
I  will  quote  from  Marshall's  history 
verbatim,  concerning  2d  paragraph 
on  page  42,  and  ending  on  page  41,  2d 
vol: 

"JS^or  will  the  General's  moral  char- 
acier  suffer  any  diminution  of  value 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  duly  appreciated  it,  but  the 
insinuation  as  to  his  motives  for  em- 
ploying Col.  Hardin.  For  notwith- 
standing he  was  in  the  regtilar  army, 
and  had  ostensibly  withdrawn  from 
Kentucky,  yet  was  he  still  connected 
with  men  here,  in  the  Spanish  in- 
trigue—between  whom  and  himself,  j 
there  was  a  reciprocity  of  expectation, 
that  in  the  eveiit  of  things  taking  the 
turn  which  they  desired  to  give  them, 
that  Hardin  and  himself  might  bei 
something  more  than  rivals  for  fame.| 
They  might  be  antagonists  in  the 
field.  Sinee  Wilkerson  could  not 
have  formed  the  hope  of  seducii^g  his' 
fidelity,  it  is  therefore  possible  that  a 
death  which  gave  great  pain  to  the 
people  in  general,  might  have  had  a 
very  different  effect  on  the  sensibility 
of  Wilkerson. 

The  particular  manner  of  that  death, 
has  not  been  ascertained  with  any 
certainty  of  detail,  even  the  account 
given  by  report  is  not  very  circum- 
stantial. What  has  been  learned,  is, 
that  Col.  Hardin  attended  by  his  in- 
terpreter, on  his  route  towards  the 
Miami  villages,  arrived  at  an  Indian 
camp,  about  a  day's  journey  from 
where  Fort  Defiance  was  afterwards 
built  by  General  Wayne,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  a  town  inhab ' 
ited  by  Shawanees  and  Delawarea 
— that  ne  was  well  received  by  the 
I  Indians  in  camp,  but  had  not  been 
long  there  before  flye  Delawares  came 
I  in  from  the  town  •  Upon  learning  o 

which,  the  Colonel  proposed  to  them 
to  go  with  him,  the  same  evening  to 
the  place.  They  however,  refused  to 
lo  go  back  that  day,  but  seemed 
'  l^aceibly  disposed — and  concluded  to 
l'.*mp  with  the  Indians  the  ensuing 


l^  gihtrwIiL'ph  he  did,  TntUodl  muilBiiii*.  j 

■  '  In  the  morning,  however,  without! 
lirovocation  or  particular  reason,  a  1 
parcel  of  them  shot  mm  to  death,  If  I 
^ith  any  peculiar  circumstances  of 
barbarity  is  not  known.  They  seized 
his  horse,  gun  and  saddle-bags — ex- 
pecting no  doubt,  in  addition  tQ  the 
two  former,  that  they  would  find 
money  and  presents  in  the  latter. 
His  companion  they  made  a  prisoner, 
^nd  faking  h\m  with  them,  on  the 
road  to  Sandusky,  murdered  him  by 
the  way. 

It  has  been  further  said,  that  when 
the  news  was  carried  to  the  town 
"that  a  white  man  with  peace  talk 
had  been  killed  at  the  camp"  that  it 
excited  a  great  ferment,  and  that  the 
murderers  had  been  much  censured* 
which  is  probably  true.   For  perhaps 
there  is  no  condition  of  the  human 
race,  when  exempt  from  the  passion 
of  revenge,  or  the  allurement  of  plun- 
der, so  ignorant,  or  depraved,  as  not 
to  che}ish  sentiments  of  respect  for 
the  harbinger  of  peace.  Of  Col.  Hardin 
they  had  no  personal  knowledge;  al- 
though they  very  likely  had  heard 
of  him.   Yet  if  they  had  known  him 
terrible  in  battle,  they  also  should 
have  remembered  him  magnanimous 
in  victory,  and  kind  and  hospitable 
in  peace.   Nearer  taking  life  when  he 
could  make  a  prisoner— and  having 
at  that  time  two  in  his  household 
who  for  several  years  had  been  treated 
as  members  of  his  family ;  with  the  in- 
tention of  restoring  them  to  their 
nation  on  the  return  of  peace;  and 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  order 
of  his  widow.  Col.  Hardin  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  much  usefulness,  and  after  he 
had  by  a  series  of  exertionpi  progress- 
ively, unfolded  many  virtuous  traits 
of  character.   It  was  by  these  he  had 
gained  his  standing  in  society.  One 
so  interwith  the  respect  and  affection 
of  countrymen,  that  combined  with 
his  active  disposition,  and  experience, 
could  have  pointed  him  out  and  en- 
abled him,  had  he  lived,  to  have  ren- 
dered imoportant  service  of  the  high- 
est order . 

In  corroboration  with  these  sugges- 
tions it  was  stated  that  while  he  was 
out,  and  before  his  death  was  known, 
upon  Kentucky's  becoming  a  State 
he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, where  he  had  resided,  and  Gen- 
eral of  the  First  Brigade  of  Kentucky 
Militia. 

To  this  eminence  was  he  raissed  for 
services  rendered,  and  not  by  address 
and  intrigue— for  never  was  man  who 
loved  honorable  distinction  farther 
from  the  arte  of  popularity  or  oflace 
huntingi" 
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In  ray  last  number  I  promised  to 
«?lve  the  sketch  of  the  Hardin  family 
IS  written  by  the  venerable  Mark 
ylardiD,  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  particular  privilige  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so— from  his  own 
manuscript,  verbatim,  to-  »'it: 

THE  HARDIN  FAMILY. 

Tradition  has  it,  that  afier  the  mas- 
aacree  of  the  Bartholamews,  three 
brothers  of  the  name;  (beii^g  Hujiue- 
DOts)left  France  and  came  to  the  Col- 
ony of  "Virginia;  one  went  to  South 
Carolina.  One  of  the  decendants  of 
one  of  these  brothers,  Martin  Hardin, 
as  early  as  about  1765,  removed  from 
Farquier  county,  Virginia, to  George's 
oreeh,  Monongali.  la.  The  lamily  reg- 
ister, brouKht  by  my  father  John 
Hardin,  to  Kentucky  in  1786,  shows 
as  follows : 

Mary  Hardin,  daughter  of  Martm 
and  JLydia,  his  wife,  was  born  Octo- 
ber ye  4th,  1741. 

Haiah  Hardin  was  born  March  ye 
10th  1743. 

Lydia  Hardin  was  boni  April  ye 
lOtl.,  1748. 

Mark  H&rdin  w»h  born  December 
ye  1st,  1750 

John  Hardin  waw  born  October  ye 
3  St,  1753. 

Martin  Hardin  Wab  born  Febr'y,  ye 
Ist,  1757. 

Rosani.a  Hardiu  was  torn  March 
ye  9th,  1760. 

Thetie  ^^vell  ciiildri-u,  Virginiaus 
ty  birth,  all  r^itinved  to  Kentuck.^  ; 
the  last  or  these,  Miir'iu,  iu  1787,  and 
all  but  K' s  iiuiH  retiie^i  in  the  same 
ni  Igbboi  hood  .  J  'hii  Hardin  settled 
on  Plea^ni  t  iluu,  a  tirnnch  of  the 
l^erch  Fork,  in  Ait'I  1'86,  about  then 
nearly  e«t<t  of  w  hat  ii^  now  Spring- 
field tow  n  From  tiis  it-Bidence  a  line 
west  will  take  u.n  to  r<i.riugtleld,  about 
three  mihs  From  his  residence,  a 
line  Jucliniug  to  soutli-west,  about 
hiilf  a  mile,  Manin  Hardin  settled, 
fame  course,  tibout  thri-e  miles, 
tSarab  Hardiu  settled ;  same  course, 
aboil i  three  miles  furtuer,  Lydia 
WxklitFj  settled;  same  cour-ej  fo.ir 
rilm-ji  further.  Mart  -Haxdin  settled. 
These  five  C»i<w  lie»  setUea  on  their 
own  land  ;  Uf  v»  r  re-moved  or  sold  ,  bull 
left  tlu  m  to  their  heirs,  their  dvveli- 
iiigH,  not  one  of  them  ever  lost  an  acre 
of  I  heir  laud 


'I  bis  line  of  t'-n  miief,  reaching  di 
agonally  bt-iWeen  ISfiriugflelii  aisd 
Lt  baiion,  was  nccupit  d  by  the  same 
Hjirdln  family  lor  more  tlian  sixty 
y^-ars.  Martin  Hardin,  the  youtigef^t 
of  them  died  some  twenty  years 
b1uc«,  in  the  ninety-second  yeai  of 
Lis  age. 

When  I  last  visiti-d  him,  and  we 
had  talked  ever  many  of  my  boyhood 
and  his  manhood  experiences  in  lite, 
he  said  lo  me,  "Mark,  1  am  now  In 
tile  921  ye- r  of  my  agp  I  f>u|  pose  I 
am  the  olorft  living  man  of  the  tribe, 
ana  I  nev-  r  Uuew  a  Hardiu  that  wi  s 
a  liar,  I  never  knew^  a  Huruin  that 
w:hs  a.thit-l,  and  never  knew  a  Hard- 
iu that  was  a  coward,  and  jour  (ather 
was  the  noblest  ol  th'-m  all.  Tlie 
tears  tn«n  run  down  hi»  ciieeks 
they  had  done  for  filty  previous  year? 
whenever  he  spoke  of  uin  brother 
John  aft*>r  hevNas  killed  by  !he  In 
dans  in  ir92 

An  euiiie  family,  there  holding 
their  po.-<>-es-ions,  and  rearing  1am- 
llies,  will,  of  necessity,  make  an  im- 
prtsslou  ill  the  surrounding  comm  i- 

-  Beginnii.g  with  the  north-e '-stern 
line  of  tl.ose  famili«  s,  Martin  D 
Hurdin,  sou  of  John,  before  lu-  w»!« 
twenty-  years  of  age,  having  s-tu  ued 
law  witl)  the  late  Colonel  George 
Nicnols,  olitained  his  license  and  be- 
came a  practicing  lawyv r  in  H  ch- 
Un  nd,  Ky  ,  afterward  returned  to 
FraoKfort,  and  took  rank  wiih  the 
liift  lawN  urs  in  Kenluchy. 

Next  on  this  line  is  Ben  Haidin, 
Bon  of  Harah,  be  commenced  reading 
law  with  his  cousin,  Maitiu  D,  Hard- 
in, in  Richmond,  und  returned  to 
"Wai'hington  to  finlnh  his  studies. 

N.  xt  in  this  line  Is  Robert  Wick- 
lifte,  sou  of  Lydia,  he  also  studied 
under  Col  Nicholas  at  Lfxinyfton  at 
the  same  time  that  Martin  D  Hurdin 
finished  his  fftudi^B,  Charlefi  A. 
Wicklifte,  son  of  Lydia,  also  studied 
Ikw  whilut  living  in  Washington  City. 
Thei-e  four  men  each,  iu  their  «ay, 
Blood  as  prominent  lawyer.^;  known 
and  read  of  all  men  in  tlieir  d«y,  they 
have  been  awarded,  as  they  nave 
severally  passed  among  the  first  hon- 
ors offered  to  distinguished  m.  n  of 
worth.  Others  of  this  family  of  less 
notoriety,  many  of  them,  have  filled 
their  stations  in  life  with  fidelity  and 
p^■o^'perity . 

I  have  but  spoken  of  the  immediate 
dtscenr.ants  of  this  family,  of  the 
innle  members,  like  Job's  messenger, 
J   only  am  left    to  make  this  note 
events.    Of  the  females,  there  i 


perhaps  iSusan,  Mary  Lettitia,  (Mri-. 
Buford  and  Mrs.  Realy)  dauerhler.-i  of 
Mark  Hnrdin,  livii  g 

Of  the  yoinu'.er  hnori  T  <'>«n  aay. 
wheiber  oi  ihe  nari)e  of  Hardin,  or  o 
any  other  naixip,  T  know  they  ar- 
men,  f  el  ihat  ili<->,  are  men  amongst 


the  winest  and  amongst  the  bfst. 

It  V  ill  suit  here  to  4»te  that  a  few 
years  since  my  urand-daughter,  Mrs. 
Bernaiidy,  in  St.  Louis  met  with 
Bishop  Hpalding,  who  was  raised  near 
Lebaioii,  K>  ,,  hearinK  ti'.at  she  was 
of  this  famny,  remarked,  that  the 
Hardina  were  strong-minded  but  ob- 
stinate. JuHi  let  me  here  ask  the 
question:  If  in  the  pioyidence  of 
God,  I  have  bi  en  given  a  strong  mind 
to  discern  the  iru.b,  and  integiiry 
of  pur.  o-e  lo  m  intain  the  right, 
may  I  u<  t  priiu(ii>  wear  (he  epithet  oi 
obstu  acy  Bunjan  w  uld  cull  it, 
'Valiart  lor  the  truth.'  T!ul^>  view- 
ed, We  accept  the  soft  iin|.iea<  hnient 
as  bringing  with  it  no  reproach  And, 
before  I  leave  this  braocti  of  the  sub- 
ject, let.  me  say  to  all  of  our  lineage, 
whether  a  Flardin  a  W'icklifle,  a 
Helm, a  iVlcHenry,a  Harwood,a  Cofer, 
or  any  other  name,  remember  what 
our  old  uncle  Martin  Hardin  has  said 
of  them;  and,  remember,  also,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  their  oostiuate  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  to  maintain  the 
right;  that  had  it  J30t  been  for  the 
massacre  of  6t.  Barih<jlomew,we,  the 
Hardin  lamily,  snitiht  now  have  been 
Frenchmen  instead  of  Americans.' 

In  the  year  1786,  then  »  boy  of  four 
yefirs  of  age  I  wan  landed  in  ihs'  W(>ods 
necr  a  spring,  s<-m!  thri  e  miles  east 
of  v/here  iSpnngfi.ld  v\as  afterward 
buiU  ;  it  was  then  the  District  of  Ki  n 
tuck.t.part  of  Virginia.  Since  then 
thr  Ooustitution  of  the  United  State:! 
wa-  adopted,  and  has  since  been  ac- 
counted i  f  on  binding'  force.  Since 
th- li  tlje  constitution  ■  t'  the  Piesby- 
ter  "U  church  has  bteu  adopted  and 
viuluLcd.  i  hiid  in  tarly  maniiOua 
sworn  to  support  the  one,  and  in  ma- 
tuie  middle  age  vowed  allegiance  to 
lo  the  other.  I  have  in  good  faith  en- 
deavored to  fulfill  my  obligations  to 
eacti  of  them  as  God  has  giyen  me 
judgment  and  strength  to  do  go.  And 
now,  in  my  88th  year,  to  e"ch  one  of 
yoii,  separately,  and  lo  alt  of  ua,  col 
le<ji  ively,  remember  that  each  of  us 
owe  it/  to  ourselves,  and  t*)  each  other, 
to  m«iinaiu  the  character  thut  has 
be-  11  transmltied  to  us.  When  there 
is  a  que-  tion  of  right,  let  us  be  obsti- 
nate in  upholding  the  truth  and 
steriily  prove  our  lineaiio  true. 

Dole  afc—lihelbyv'lle,  Kentuck^,^| 
this  7ih  day  of  December,  1809.  ' 

Mark  Hakdin.  j 
T"  the,^^I;)regpjiug__my  venerable 
fri>md  has  added  '  ki"d  of  family  re- 
cord, and,  ^|f hough  it  ti!ay  involve  a 
lit'l"  reptiyitinu,  1  have  concluded  (o 
insert  it  entire 

Mary  Hardiu  i.  arried  Robert  Wick- 
lifte,  ami  r-fter  his  deatti  married 
W  11  am  Robert.'<oii,  and  ditd  withom 
children,  at  an'advanced  age.  S  avh 
Ha  din  married  her  cou«iu  Ben  Hard- 
iu; had  four  dwugiitfrs  »nd  three  sous; 
died  in  he:  85th  or  86  b  year.  Ben 
Haidin  of  B  >rd!-^iovvn,  was^  her  second 
son,  l  orn  in  1784 


Ljdiv  lltiidiii  jxi'^rried  Chnrles 
Wiekliff*;  lind  four  f-onn  &v.(\  five 
daugMeis,  Cliailes  Aiiders<ui,  (W'ck- 
liffe)  !ier  ^ouugf^et  (ihild,  was  not  torn 
iu  Baidstowu,  but  in  a  cabin  on  8ul- 
pher  Hun,  abrauchof  Cai  liight  creek, 
about  live  or  ten  mils  a  uearlj-  souih 
West  frnm  vri;o»c  Sjiringtii  in  now 
siamii;.  At  \hc  time  of  his  birtb, 
Juiie  8  b,  17SS,  m  ; was  then 
a  wo'  cl-,  not  a  tstick  cut,  from  it.  Iu 
his  iiif.tacy  he  was  chilrtteueil  by 
the  K*  V.  Bishop  Asburj.  His  moth- 
er dit-<l  at  an  advanced  agf. 

Maris  H-vrdin  married  '  Susannah 
Stall,  of  Hagerstowu,  Maryland;  she 
had  t'i^ht  sous  aud  three  daughters; 
he  d)=  d  ill  his  86th  year. 

John  Hardin  married  Jane  D^vis, 
ehf  h'^d  <iur  daugiiters  Kud  three  sons ; 
the  eldtsr  son,  Marliu  D.  Hardin, 
late  of  Fiaukfori,  Ky 

John  Hnidiu  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  hi«  39th  ypar,  iu  the  now 
Sstie  of  Ohio,  iu  1792,  when  proceed 
ing  to  thsir  lowus  with  a  flag  from 
Gen.  VV?--shingtoD,  PrtPideut  of  the 
Uuist  d  StBles,  with  terms  of  a  treaty 
lor  ppacp . 

Sarah  Ha> din's  children — C&lly  To- 
biu,  fc^ally  Jobin,  Rcjfanua  McKlroy, 
Moiiy  Bsnelt,  Een  Hardin  and  War- 
reu  Hardin. 

Lydia  Hardin  Wicklifl'a's  children 
—Sally  Ewing,  Mollie  Caldwell, 
Nancy,  Ray  Roeanna  Gii>bs,  Eliz- 
abeth Fisher  (ttien  Anderfon),  R  'b- 
ert  Wickliffe,  Nathaniel  Wickliffe, 
Martin  Wickliff'^,  Charles  Anderson 
Wickliffe. 

Mark  Hardin's  children — Maxwell, 
John.  Daniel'StulI,  Mark  Daviy,  Otto, 
William,  Lewis,  Sally  Chiun,  Let- 
titia  Buford,  Susan,  Mary  Railey  . 

Jv)hn  Hardin's  children — Sally  Mc- 
Henry,  Mary  Eslill,  Rosnnna  Feld , — 
Lydia  died  iu  infancy  ;  Martin  D, 
Hardin,  M?>rk  Hardin.  Davis  Hard- 
in. 

Martin  Hardin's  children — Martin 
Hiirdin,  Johu  Hardin,  Sally  Torrence, 
Lydia  Ye«gt^r, 

Rosanna  McMahan's  children — Ro- 
Sijuna  Robert^';iwo   namt-s  not  re- 
membered; Richard,  Mari;in  H.,  Wil 
liam  and  John. 

Martin  Hardin  married  Letitia 
btuU,  of  Hagerstowo,  and  he  had  two  , 


sons,  Martin  liud  John,  usid  dauah- 
rers,  Sally  and  Lydin;  he  alwo,  slier 
ttse  d  at,h  of  his  first  w)f.»,  nuu-rii-d  ^h^■'  i 
widow  of  David  Men  i  welder  ;  I  hf'y 
bad  one  da.ughler;  after  her  d^pafh  he 
ina)ri«-d  the  widow  Trnman.  He 
died  in  his  92d  year. 

Rosanna  Hardin  married  John  Mc- 
Mahan  ;  had  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, and  died  about  the  year  1791 
Hf-re  ends  my  remarks  about  the 
Hardin  family  at  present,  having 
only  brought  down  the  line  of 
a  single  original  one,  Martin  Hard- 
in of  George's,  creek.  Pa. 


Chapter  XXXV  1 1 1 

There  Hie  numf  rous  other  Hardins 
in  Kentucky,  and  some  who  figured 
in  Indian  times,  but  I  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  In  obtnining  their  lineage 
as  in  the  case  ot  Martin  Hardin,  senior 
of  all. 

(TO  KK  CONTINUED  ) 


l^elson  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June  1819,  he  was  commissioned  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  high  position  he  resigned  about 
one  year  after  his  appointment. 

In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  Virginia  or  the  General 
Government  to  have  the  3tate  of  Kentucky  surveyed  and  laid  off 
into  sections,  great  difficulties  arose  about  land  titles. 
Every  man  holding  a  land  warrant  located  it  where  he  pleased, 
and  the  steps  were  entry,  survey  and  patent,  and  from  the  vagu- 
ness  of  entries,   or  the  recklessness  of  after  locators,  it 
often  happened  that  the  same  ground  was  covered  three  or  four 
deep  with  different  claims.     And  the  courts  in  settling  who 
had  the  superior  claim,  had  first  to  consider  the  priority 
and  speciality  of  the  entry,  and  to  decide  whether  it  was  so 
descriptive,  and  special  as  to  warn  other  locators  to  keep 
off  the  already  appropriated  ground. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  very  often,  a  man  holding  under  an  honest 
patent  would  settle  down  and  improve,  vainly  indulging  the 
hope  that  he  had  a  home  for  life.     Then  stepped  in  an  other 
claimant  with  an  older  patent  and  ousted  him  out  of  house  and 
home.     In  order  to  protect  honest  settlers  under  title,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,   in  the  year  1797,   and  in  January,  1812, 


enacted  those  laws  for  protection  of  actual  settlers  known  as 
the  "OcGupS^ing  Claimant  Laxvs.'^ 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Green  &  Biddle  the  United  States 
Court  decided  that  those  laws  were  unconstitutional  and  con- 
trary to  the  compact  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  com- 
pact forming  part  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise  the  dtates  of  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia agreed  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  meet  in 
convention  and  settle  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  com- 
pact.    Kentucky  appointed  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Ohio,  and  Hugh  L. 
.^hite,   of  Tennessee,  as  their  delegates  in  the  convention,  and 
also  aopointed  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  and  John  Howan  as  attorneys 
to  appear  before  the  Commissioners,  with  powers  to  supply  a 
vacancy  in  case  either  should  decline  acting.  "  They  were  also 
to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
new  hearing  in  case  of  Green  &  .Middle;   this  was  done  in  the 
year  182£.  . 

It  turned  out  that  the  Superior  Court  refused  even  to  hear 
the  petition  read  in  open  court.     The  Board  of  Commissioners 
failed  to  meet  on  account  of  disagreement  in  the  Virginia 
Senate. 

Ifr.  Clay  and  i,ir.  Howan  made  a  ^oint  report  to  (JoTernor  Adair. 


Ivlr.  Rowan  made  a  separate  report,  all  of  v/hich  with  the  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  v;as  reported  by  the  i:Jovernor  to  the  Legis- 
lature,    oee  iienate  Journal,   1623,   commencing  on  page  30. 

In  Mr.  Rowan's  report  he  sets  out  the  fact  that  the  oupreme 
Court  consisted  of  seven  Judges,   that  only  four  sat  in  the  case, 
and  that  three  Judges  decided  tha  case  of  Green  &  Biddle,  the 
fourth  dissenting--and  thus  a  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
overthrew  the  laws  of  ICentucky,  and  that  in  a  fictitious  case 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  had  no  interest-~and  had  Bret  Harte 
been  their  Secretary  a  portion  of  their  report  about  these 
Judges  would  have  read,   that  although 

"They  smiled  as  they  sat  on  the  bench 
vath  the  smile  that  was  child  like  and  bland 
Yet  for  ways  that  were  dark, 
And  tricks  that  were  vain, 
Those  unfeeling  Judges  were  peculiar, 
'"liich  the  same  we  are  free  to  maintain,  " 
In  LIr.  Rowan's  report  it  will  be  found  that  he  manufactured 
a  new  word  which  was  adapted  as  expressive  of  the  idea  he 
entertained.     He  says  that  the  oupreme  Court  decided  that  our 
law  was  "impactional,"  that  is.  contrary  to  the  compact. 
_     And  Governor  Adair  in  his  message  to  the  iienate  including 


the  reports  of  Messrs.  Clay  and 
that  our  law  was"oompac tional"- 
to  convey  the  opinion  that  our 
compact  vjith  Virginia. 


iiowan,  gave  as  his  opinion 
-thereby  making  another  word-- 
law  was  in  accordance  with  the 


CHiiPTEfi  XXV. 


TAILORS. 

I  am  absolutely  afraid  to  commence  upon  them,  they  have  made 
up  nearly  an  army  and  I  have  nc^'  hope  of  remembering  them  all  or 
the  half  of  them,  and  if  I  sh6uld  fail  to  fill  up  the  list,  some 
of  them  or  some  of  their  grand  children  might  want  to  stick  their 
bodkin  in  me,  or  what  might  ie  worse,   treat  me  to  their  iron  goose 
It  is  almost  as  dangerous  td  touch  upon  the  dead  as  upon  the 
living, — a  case  in  point: 

A  clergyman  in  a  sermon /to oX  o'Qoa^l on  to  speak  of  a  man  who 
had  recently  departed  t|^4s  /li,/e,  ^  he  attributed  his  death 
to  intemperance.     The ,^/e:^/4!ay  j^^'^relations  of  the  deceased 

had  him  arrested  f oi^^sland/fer ,  anct  he  was  mulched  into  a  fine 

/         /       /  /' 
of  five  dollars.     /         /       /  ' 

A  few  oundays  after  t^e  sf^me  preacher  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  flood,  and  theAon^^and  tedious  voyage  of  Noah  in  the  ark, 
and  when  relea^fea  fr/m  i^he  cultivated  grapes  and  drank  the 

wine,  and  remai^ked  that  )p  would  say  that  Noah  got  drunk,  but 

/  / 

was  afraid  that  some  of  his  relations  might  prosecute  him  for 
slander. 

Now,  although  tailors  occupy  a  position  at  their  work  that 
is  not  calculated  to  give  them  much  muscle  or  strength,  yet 
I  would  hesitate  sometime!  before  I  would  attack  nine  of  them 
at  once.     They  are  a  usefjil  fraternity— can  manage  to  make  us 
comfortable  coverings,  and  indeed  without  the  aid  of  a  skillful 


tailor,  no  man  fee Is | himself  prepared  to  go  into  decent  company. 
That  trade  existed  ibng  before  tanners  or  hatters.     The  first 
tailor  and  tailoress;  we  have  any  historical  account  of  was 
Adam  and  Eve.     Thelt  clothes  was  fig  leaves,  what  kind  of  thread 

they  used  is  not  certain.     History  is  at  fault  upon  that  point. 

i 

It  may  have  been  thbrns,  but  the  Bible  says  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.     The  trade  was 
improved  upon  and  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  time  of  an  ancient  and  oowerful  king  his  wife  and  daught- 
ers wove  and  spun  fine  purple  and  made  his  military  robe. 

It  is  likely  that  the  trade  was  followed  mostly  by  females, 
as  in  the  o^d  English  forms,  they  were  called  spinners--and  in 
the  early  English  history,  when  the  Lords  of  the  land  came  to 
London  to  set  in  Parliament,  they  brought  their  ./ives  behind 
them  on  the  crooper| of  their  saddle.     They  were  then  styled 
Dames.    But  since  stage  coaches  were  established  through  great 
opposition,  cabs,  carriages  and  gigs,  and  ending  in  railroad 


cars. 


I 


It  was  then  changed)^  and  it  was,   "My  Lord  and  My  Lady--or 
most  noble  Duke  and  her  Grace."    London  tailors  became  famous 
for  good  substantial  tailoring,  and  Prance  became  world  renowned 


1 


for  fashionable  tailoijs,  and  even  in  good  old  merry  England, 
the  great  eatiag  naticjn  of  beefsteak  and  plumb  pudding,  when 
a  court  -dress  was  wanting  a  French  tailor  was  employed.  The 
tailor  must  not  only  be  a  Frenchman,  but  must  live  in  Paris-- 
that  city  is  somtimes jdominated  the  world's  dressing  room. 

I  have  some  where  ajfabulous  account  of  a  cat  who  traversed 
the  world  and  when  pa^^sing  through  Prance  his  whiskers  assumed 
a  black  color.  I 

I  must  apoligize  fc|r  so  long  a  preface  to  tailoring  and  delay 
taking  them  up  in  earnest  until  my  next  chapter. 


CH^iPTER  XXXIV. 

Col.  John  Hardin  was  not'actually  a  citizen  of  Elizabethto^vn, 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  yet  as  he  lost  his  valuable  li^e 

in  a  perilous  service  for  his  country,  and  in  which  same  dati^er- 

our  ° 
ous  service  one  of ^ old  distinguished  citizens  (Christopher 

Mller)  bore  a  part,  I  think  it  proper  to  introduce  that  matter 
by  giving  some  account  of  Col.  John  Hardin;  and  although  the 
name  of  Col.  John  Hardin  has  teen  a  household  word  with  me  from 
my  earliest  recollections,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  risked  ami 
lost  his  life  for  his  country,  yet  the  impressions  upon  my  mind 
were  of  a  vague  character;  I  am,   therefore,   indebted  to  infor- 
nmtion  derived  from  Iviarshall's  History  of  Kentucky,  and  to  a 
son  of  the  Col.,  still  living,  the  venerable  I.Iark  Hardin,  of 
Shelbyville,  Zy. ,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  or  eighty-ninth  year, 
who,  himself,  is  a  remarkable  man,  writing  and  reading  without 
spectacles. 

Col.  John  Hardin  was  born  in  Faug.uier  county,  Virginia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  1753.     His  parents  were  poor  people, 
who  obtained  an  honest  living  by  their  labor.     Llartin  Hardin, 
the  father,  removed  to  George's  crefek,   of  Monongohala,  and  when 
his  son  John  was  about  twelve  years 'of  age.     He  had  already 
learned^  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  delighted  in  hunting  deer. 


The  new  settlement  wa^  quite  a  frontier;  old  Mr.  Hardin  had 
thought  it  in  Virginia,  but  it  turned  out  when  the  line  was 
run  that  it  was  in  Pennsylvania.     It  gave  the  old  gentleman 
some  uneasiness,  but  the  youth  said,   "he  did  not  care;  he  would 
be  a  Virginian  yet."  ' 

Hunting  in  this  new  situation  was  even  a  necessary  occupation. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  self  defence 
and  the  procuring  of  food  were  two  sufficient  reasons  for  carry- 
ing the  rifle. 

Young  Hardin  finding  in  these  reasons  free  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise for  his  active,  enterprising  disposition,  became  a  hunter; 
and  not  being  recalled  to  any  literary  pursuit,  for  there  was 
no  school,  hunting  became  his  amusement  and  delight.     v7ith  his 
rifle  he  traversed  the  valley,  or  crossed  the  hills,  or  climb- 
ed the  mountians,  in  search  of  the  deer,  the  bear,  or  the  elk, 
insensible  of  fatigue,  and  ruminating  on  the  various  modes  of 
detecting  their  feeding,  picking  or  hiding  places,  until  hefi- 
came  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the  craft.     The  rapidity  and  ex- 
actness with  which  he  pointed  hiis  rifle  gave  to  his  shot  whatever 
fell  beneath  his  sight;  and  such^was  his  visual  ray,  that  nothing 
moving  within  its  compass  could  escape  its  glance.     A  still  high- 
er gratification  and  one  which  gave  a  zest  to  all  besides,  was 


\ 

the  service  which  he  rendered  two  or  three  families  of  friends 
whom  he  supplied  with  me^t,  by  means  of  his  gun. 

\ 
\ 


1) 


CHAPTER  XXX Y. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1774,  rendered  moraorable  in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  expedition  of  Governor  Dunmore  against  the  Indians 
then  at  war,  young  Hardin,  not  then  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  an  ensign  in  a  militia  oompany.     In  the  August  ensu- 
ing he  volunteered  under  Gapt.  Zach  Morgan;  had  an  action  with 
a  party  of  Indians,   in  which  he  was  wounded  while  on  one  knee, 
the  better  to  support  his  rifle  in  aiming  it  against  the  enemy. 
The  bullet  struck  his  thigh  on  the  outer  side,  ran;?ed  up  it 
about  seven  inches,  and  lodged  near  the  groin,  whence  it  was 
never  extracted.     The  enemy  were  beaten  and  fled.     Thus  early 
was  he  iniated  into  the  mysteries  of  Indian  warfare. 

Before  Ensign  Hardin  had  recovered  from  his  wound  or  dispensed 
with  his  crutches,  he  joined  Dunmore  on  his  march  to  the  Indian 
towns.     In  these  transations  it  is  to  be  seen  the  spirit  which 
prompts  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  and  the  enterprise  of  war; 
the  spirit  which  elevates  men  into  heroes, and  devotes  them  to 
their  species  and  to  fame. 

Soon  after  the  peace  that  ensued,  Hardin  turned  his  attention 
towards  Kentucky  as  to  a  theatre  for  new  adventures  and  actual- 
ly prepared  for  the  journey  with  Col.  Crawford  and  others,  but 
this  was  declined,  probably  on  account  of  the  increasing  rumors 


of  war  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  for  his  ears  were  ever  open  to 
the  voice  of  war  and  his  country's  need. 

The  American  Congress  having  determined  to  raise  an  army,  the 

business  recruiting  was  extended  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
where  yoimg  Hardin  resided  in  1776  and  in  which  he  was  so  act- 
ively engaged,   that  his  success  enabled  him  to  join  the  army 
with  the  command  of  a  second  Lieutenant.     He  vms  afterwards 
attached  to  Morgan's  Rifle  cJrps;  which  was  generally  upon  the 

lines,  and  in  v/hich  he  served,  until  his  resignation  of  a  first 
Lieutenant's  commission  in  Deqember,  1779.     In  the  meantime 
he  acq^uired  and  maintained  a  i^igh  place  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  General  Daniel  Morgafi,  by  whom  he  was  often  selected 
for  enterprise  of  peril,  whichj required  discretion  and  integ- 

! 
I 

rity  combined,  to  insure  success. 

While  with  the  northern  army  he  was  sent  on  a  recornoitering 
excursion,  with  orders  to  take  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of 
^^aining  information.     Ivdarching  silently  in  advance  of  his  par- 
ty, on  reaching  the  top  of  an  abrupt  hill,  he  met  two  or  three 
British  soldiers  and  a  Mohawk  Indian.     The  moment  was  both  crit- 
ical and  awful.     Hardin  felt  no  hesitation--he  instantly  present- 
ed \ 


\ 


his  rifle  and  ordered  them  to  surrender.     The  British  immedi- 
ately threw  down  their  arms--the  Indians  cluhbed  his  gun — 
they  stood  while  Hardin  continued  to  advance  on  them,  but 
none  of  Hardin's  men  came  up  and  conjecturing  that  he  would 
want  assistance,  he  turned  his  head  a  little  as  he  called  to 
his  men  to  come  on.     The  Indians  seeing  his  head  averted,  re- 
versed his  gun  v;ith  a  rapid  motion  in  order  to  shoot  Hardin. 
But  Hardin  hearing  the  click  of  the  gun  lock  and  catching  the 
gleam  reflected  from  the  polished  weapon,  and  knew  his  danger. 
But  Hardin  was  not  a  man  to  ^®  surprised,  he  brought  his  ri- 
fle to  a  level,  and  without  bringing  it  to  his  face  fas  the 
time  occupied  by  the  motion  would  have  cost  him  his  life)  fir- 
ed and  killed  the  Indian,  but  as  he  fell  he  also  fired  and  the 
powder  burnt  the  victor,  the  ball  passing  through  his  hair. 
The  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Hardin,  exhibited  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstance-fe — with  what  facility,  precision,  fortitude, 
self-possession — a  happy  association  \of  intellect  and  dexterity 
proved  his  superiority  and  saved  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  party  made  no  resistance,  but  were  marched 
to  camp.     Hardin  received  the  thanks  of  General  Gates. 


At  another  tl.ie  when  the  British  held  Philadelphia  and  Sen- 
eral  Washington  was  endeavoring  to  oiroumsoribe  them  into  as 
narrow  bounds  as  possible,  Hardin  being  on  the  line  with  a 
lieutenant's  command,  withlorder  to  plok  up  s4nglers,  receiv- 
ed information  that  some  Tories  from  the  back  counties  were 

I  With 

driving  several  teams  loade|, provisions  for  the  British,  and 
Hardin  being  officer  of  the  and-charged  with  the  duty  of 

getting  supplies,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  capture  two 
wagons  that  had  managed  to  pass  the  guards.     He  Jumped  upon  a 
horse,  barebaci.  armed  with  a  ^ifle  and  tomahawks-pursued  and 
overtook  the  wagons.     Passing  to  the  lead  horse  of  the  foremost 
team,  tomahawked  the  horse  on  the  head-he  fell  and  that  stop- 
ped the  team.     The  owner  of  the  team,  a  rioh  old  farn^.er  Tory 
presented  his  gun  out  of  the  wagon  at  Hardin.    But  he  with  his 
usual  foresight  and  celerity  of  action,  got  the  first  fire  and 
killed  the  poor  old  sinner,  and  then  turned  the  wafons  and  drove 
them  into  the  American  camp,  and  this  overhauling  happened  in 
sight  of  the  enemies  outposts.  | 

Before  he  left  the  army  he  was  offered  a  Ifejor's  commission 
in  a  regiment,  which  he  declined,  thinking  he  could  do  more 
good  where  he  was. 


i 


Shortly  after  the  ti  le  tl^e  enlisted  men  under  him  expired,  and 
he  did  not  care  to  take  coUand  of  others,  and  then  his  limited 
estate  requiring  his  personal  attention,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned  to  George 'e  oreek  in  1779. 


I, 


CHAPTEH  XXXVI. 


After  retiring  from\the  army  he  had  taken  measures  to  secure 
lands  in  Eentuoky.     It  appears  that  as  early  as  1780,  he  enter- 
ed lands  for  hi.,self  and  others  on  Treasury  warrants,  in  1781 
he  sent  a  young  brother  to  have  his  entries  surveyed,  with  a 
View  to  early  patents,  and  hearing  of  Indian  troubles  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  became  apprehensive  that  the  surveying  would  be  sus- 
pended, he  came  himself,  and  gave  it  that  prudent  attention 
necessary  to  avoid  future  litigation. 

In  April,  1786.  having  a  wife  and  children  he  removed  them 
from  Monongohala  to  Pleasant  Run.  in  Helson  county;  afterwards 
Washington  county,  Ky,  ' 

In  the  same  year  he  volunteered  under  Seneral  Clark  for  the 
Wabash  ei^pedition.  and  was  appointed  quartermaster-without 
funds-nevertheless,  it  was  eviaence  of  the  good  repute  in 
Which  he  was  held. 

There  in  1787  and  1788  an  abatement  in  Indian  hostilities, 
at  least  no  formidable  invasion  took  place  which  called  for 
retaliation.  In  1789,  among  other  depredations,  a  considerable 
party  of  Indians  stole  the  horses  of  Mr.  Hardinfthen  styled 
.  ilajor)  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  i^ithout  as  much  as  leaving 
him  one  for  the  plough. 


The  marauders  were  pursued,  "but  escaped  by  crossing  the  Ohio. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  he  v/as  appointed  County  Lieutenant, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel;  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  the  county. 

As  the  summer  advanced  he  determineu  to  cross  the  Ohio  with 
a  strong  party  of  his  militia,  and  soour  the  country  for  some 
miles  out;  in  order  that  if  there  were  any  camps  of  Indians  in 
that  quarter  to  break  them  up. 

Accordingly  he  made  his  desire  of  assembling  volunteers  known, 
and  was  joined  at  that  place  of  rendezvous  by  two  hundred  mounti 
men  ready  for  the  enterprise.     With  these  he  proceeded  across 
the  river,  and  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  labash,  fell  on 
a  camp  of  about  thirty  iShawanees,  whom  he  attacked  and  de- 
feated, killing  nine  red  skins  and  taking  two  prisoners.  Two 
of  his  own  party  were  wounded — none  killed  or  taken. 

From  these  Indians  Col.  Hardin  recovered  two  of  the  horses 
and  some  colts  which  had  been  stolen  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  more  horses  were  taken  from 
neighborhood  during  the  residue  of  the  war. 

There  was  no  expedition  into\  the  Indian  country  after  he  set- 
led  in  Kentucky,  that  he  was  not  on,  except  that  of  General 


St.  Clair.     It  was  his  intention  to  have  been  on  that  disaster- 
ous  expedition  but  was  prevented  by  accidently  wounding  himself, 
with  a  carpenter's  adze  which  he  occasionally  used.  This 
wound  produced  a  serious  lameness,  from  which  he  recovered. 
Thus  far  in  tracing  the  life  and  scenes  of  Col.  Hardin,  I 
have  followed  the  account  given  of  him  in  l/Iarshall's  History  of 
Kentucky-End  volume  from  page  42  to  50,  frequently  copying 
the  very  words  of  the  Historian,  and  regret  that  the  account  is 
so  meager  and  falls  so  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  a  distin- 
guished  man  in  his  military  performances  from  1779  to  1792.  But 
the  last  and  most  important  and  perilous  undertaking  of  his  life 
remains  to  be  told.  \  ' 

Kentucky  up  to  1792  was  a  county  of  the  district  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia]    but  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1792,  she  was  erected 
into  a  free  and  independent  State,     But  she  was  born  in  trouble- 
some times-Indian  wars  prevailed,  and  then  depredations  were 
nearly  throughout  the  otate.     ohe\  might  have  been  said  to  have 
been  born  in  fires  and  matured  in  the  flames. 

This  state  of  things  greatly  retarded  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  State,  and  the  enemy  was  valiant  but  poor,  and  a 
thousand  victories  over  them  would  not  have  been  worth  a  cent 


( 


pecuniarily.  \ 

General  V/hitaker,  then  commanding  the  United  States  troops  at 

Fort  Washington,  solioited  Col.  Hardin  to  bear  a  flag  to  the  hos- 
tile Indians  with  overtures  of  peace,  not  that  any  doubt  exist- 
ed about  fina:ly  subduing  them,  jDut  the  prosperity  of  the  newly 

settled  country  demanded  peace. 

General  IVhi taker  knew  Gol.   Hardin,  and  that  he  possessed  those 
rare  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise--coolness, 
self-posession,  bravery,  and  good) practical  common  sense,  and 

a  knowledge  of  Indian  habits, — made  Gol.  Hardin  the  man  wanted. 
General  bilkers  on  had  been  retired  from  Kentucky,  but  Ivlr.  Llar- 
shall,  the  Historian,  suggested  thlat  another  reason  might  have 

prompted  General  Wilkerson  to  make  this  choice,  he  was  an  ambi- 

i 

tious  man,  a  little  jealous  of  the  ^ell-earned  fame  of  Gol.  Har- 

I 

din,  and  probably  thinking  it  would|  be  more  convenient  to  him 

to  have  such  a  rival  out  of  the  wayy  but  charity  towards  the 

\  was 

General  would  incline  us  to  believe  "^hat  he  actuated  by  proper 

\ 

impulses;  however,  knowing  it  to  be  a\ perilous  and  important 
undertaking,  he  was  earnest  in  his  persuasion,  not  only  with 
Col. Hardin,  but  also  with  Ma^or  Trunan,,  an  officer  of  great 
merit  under  the  General's  command,  and  with  whom  he  was  known 


to  be  at  varianee,  to  undertake  a  li.e  oommission  in  the  same 
season  in  another  section  of  hostile  Indians.     They  were  both 
known  to  be  men  of  ftr.mness  of  character  and  ready,  self-devo- 
tion to  dangerous  enterprises,  when  their  country  called—  they 
were  both  called, and  both  cut  off.     Here  I  will  quote  from  Liar- 
shall 's  history  verbatim,  concerning  2nd  paragraph  on  page  42, 
and  ending  on  psga  44,  2nd  vol; 

"Nor  will  the  General's  moral  character  suffer  any  diminution 
of  value  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  duly  ap  - 
preciated  it,  but  the  insinuation    as  to  his  motives  for  employ- 
ing Col.  Hardin.     For  notwithstanding  he  was  in  the  regular  army, 
and  ostensibly  withdrawn  from  Kentucky,  yet  he  was  still  connected 
With  men  here,  in  the  ^Spanish  intrigues— between  whom  and  him- 
self,  there  was  a  reciprocity  of  expectation,  that  in  the  event 
of  things  taking  the  turn  which  th^y  desired  to  give  them,  that 
Hardin  and  himself  might  be  something  more  than  rivals  for  fame. 
They  might  be  antagonists  in  the  field.     Since  Wilkerson  could 
not  have  formed  the  hope  of  seducing  his  fidelity,  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  a  death  which  gave  great  pain  to  the  people  in 
general,  might  have  had  a  very  different  effect  on  the  sensibility 
of  Wilkerson. 


The  particular  manner  of  that  death  has  not  "been  ascertained 

i 

with  any  certainty  of  detaii,  even  the  account' given  by  report 

is  not  very  circumstantial^     What  has  been  learned,  is,  that 

i 

Col.  Hardin  attended  by  his linterpreter,   on  his  route  towards 
the  Miami  villages,  arrived  at  an  Indian  camp,  about  a  day's 
journey  from  where  Fort  Defiance  was  afterwards  built  by  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  and  nearly  the  isarae  d|istanGe  from  a  town  inhabited 

by  Shawanees  and  Delawares — that  he  was  well  received  by  the 
Indians  in  camp,  but  had  not  been  long  there  before  five  Del- 
awares  came  in  from  the  towh.     Upon  learning  which,  the  Colonel 
proposed  to  them  to  go  with; him,  the  same  evening  to  the  place. 
They  however,  refused  to  go  back  that  day,  but  seemed  peaceably 

disposed--and  concluded  to  camp  with  the  Indians  the  ensuing 

night,  which  he  did, without  molestation. 

In  the  morning,  however,  without  provocation  or  particular 
reason,  a  parcel  of  them  sho^  him  to  death.     If  with  any  pecu- 

lar  circumstances  of  barbarity  is  not  known.     They  seized  his 

horse,  gun  and  saddle-bags— expecting  no  doubt,  in  addition  to 
the  two  former,   that  they  would  find  money  and  presents  in  the 
latter.     His  companion  they  made  a  prisoner,  and  taking  him 
with  them,   on  the  road  to  iSandusky,  murdered  him  by  the  way. 


It  has  been  further  said,  that  when  the  news  was  carried  to 
the  town  "that  a  white  man  w^th  peace  talk  had  been  Ulled  at 
the  oa.p..  that  it  e.oited  a  ^reat  ferment,  and  that  the  .urderers 
had  been  much  censured,  which  is  probably  true.     For  perhaps 
there  is  no  condition  of  the  human  race,  when  exempt  from  the 
passion  Of  revenge,  or  the  alMrement  of  plunder,  so  ignorant 
or  depraved,  as  not  to  cherish  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  har- 
Mnger  of  peace.     Of  Col.  Hardin  they  had  no  personal  l^nowledge- 
although  they  very  likely  had  leard  of  him.     Yet  if  they  had 
^nown  him  terrible  in  battle,  they  also  should  have  remembered 
Mm  magnanimous  in  victory,  ,nd  kind  and  hospitable  in  peace. 


Hever  taking  life  when  hTmake  .  prisoner-and  having  at  that 
txme  two  in  his  household  who  for  several  years  had  been  treated 
as  members  of  his  family;  with  the  intention  of  restoring  them 

to  their  nation  on  th^  ■re+nT.n  ^-p 

tne  return  of  peace;  and  whioh  was  according- 
ly done  by  order  of  his  widow.     Col.  Hardin  in  fh.  ^ 

v>wj..  xidrain  in  the  thirty-ninth 

year  of  his  age,  in  the  pri.e  of  life,  of  much  usefulness,  and 
after  he  had  by  a  series  of  exerpons.  progressively,  unfolded 
many  virtuous  traits  of  charactel.     It  was  by  these  he  had  ■ 
gained  his  standing  in  society.  ,Pne  so    interwlth  the  respect 

and  affection  of  countrvmf^n    tho^-i^^  v  ^ 

ouun-crymen,   that |e ombmed  with  his  active  dis- 
position '  ■  »ji/\\M 
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and  experience,  oould  have  pointe.i  him  out  and  enabled  him, 
had  he  lived,  to  have  rendered  important  service  of  the  high- 
est order. 

'l 

In  corroboration    with  jbhese  suggestions  it  was  stated  that 
while  he  was  out,  and  before  his  death  was  known,  upon  Kentuck- 
y's becoming  a  State  he  w#.s  apoointed  a  Justice  of  the  Quarter 
Session  in  V/ashington  county,  where  he  had  resided,  and  General 
of  the  First  Brigade  of  Keptucky  iailitia. 

To  this  eminence  was  he  raised  for  services  rendered,  and  not 
by  address  and  intrigue — far  never  was  man  who  loved  honorable 

distinction  farther  from  th^  arts  of  popularity  or  office  hunt- 

\ 

ing." 


V 


CHi 


PTER  }IXXVII 


^       Iferk  Hardin,  the  old  {register,  a  son  of  Col.  John  Hardin,  was 
born  on  the  Monongahela  about  the  year  1782,  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  removed  t^ith  the  family  in  1786  to  Pleasant  Run, 
in  Nelson,  now  y/ashingtjon  county.     He  well  remembers  the  first 
time  he  ever  ventured  out  from  Pleasant  Run  in  the  fall  of  1789. 
He  went  with  his  father  to  Bards town--his  business  was  to  get 
a  bag  of  flour  at  Beard,'s  mill,   the  only  one  manufacturing  flour 
in  all  that  region,   twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles  from  home  and 
about  one  mile  from  Bardstown,  since  better  known  as  Federal 
Hill,  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Rowen,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  more  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  from  the  fact 
of  his  horse  becoming  alarmed  at      the  rattling    of  a  pot-tramel, 
threw  him  and  his  bag  of  flour  against  a  dogwood  sapling,  but 

without  receiving  material  injury.     Nothing  occurred  with  him 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  i^ojs,  working  a  little  and  going  to 
school,  until  the  year  1792!when  he  lost  his  father,  as  has 
been  before  stated.     In  the  year  1800,  he  had  his  leg  broken, 
and  didnot  recover  from  it  until  1802,  and  has  from  that  time 
to  this  day  walked  on  a  crutch. 


A' 


Early  in  1803  h0  went  to  Frankfort  and  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  employ  of  vtillis  A.  Lee,  Clerk  of  the  General  Court  of 
Kentucky. 

Shortly  after,   CqI.  John  Allen,   then  a  leading  lawyer  in 
Kentucky,    (who  since  fell  at  the  River  Raisin)  wanted  a  large 
copy  from  the  oi^fice  to  be  used  in  a  suit  to  be  tried  in  Shelby- 
Til  le  on  the  next  day.     Young  Llark  being  apprised  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter,  yoked  into  it  with  a  rush,  and  perhaps 
accomplished  as  large  a  night's  work  as  any  clerk  in  the  land 
could  boast,  and  was  jarticularly  gratifying  to  Col.  Allen,  who 
became  his  fast  friend. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  1803,  Edmond  Thomas, 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  died.     Col.  Allen  called  on  Itork 
and  asked  how  old  he  was?    he  replied  21  years  the  preceeding 
March.     The  Col.  then  said,\  "We  are  about  to  try  to  get  the 
Grovernor  to  nominate  you  for  the  office." 

Col.  Allen,  Hon.  John  Rowen  and  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  liavis, 

then  at  Frankfort,  were  leading  lawyers  and  the  most  prominent 

\ 

in  the  State.    >  \^ 

^/They  were  particularly  industrious,  and  warmly  pressed  the 
claim  of  iferk  on  the  Governor.  \ 


■0^ 


The  Grovernor's  reply  was^  such  as  to  give  serious  offense  to 

i 

soaie  of  them.     Those  gentljemen  and  most  of  the  Senators  had 
been  personally  acquainted!  with  Col.  John  Hardin,  the  father 

of  the  applicant,  and  feeljing  that  they  owed  a  deht  of  grati- 

1 

tude  to  the  memory  of  the  jcolonel,  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 

1 

ot  to  nominate  his  son    arciused  their  indignation.     The  Grovern- 
or  nominated  Harry  Loveman^  his  Secretary  of  State.     He  was 

promptly  rejected  by  the  Senate .     He  then  nominated  William 

Triggs,  of  Frankfort;  he  was  rejected.     Then  he  nominated  Hon. 

Judge  Coleman,  of  Morgan  county;  he  vv'as  also  rejected.  Then 
the  Grovernor  nominated  V/ill^s  Grreen,  near  Danville,  ,  and  he  was 

rejected.     All  of  these  men  were  of  high  standing  and  qualified 
for  the  office.     But  it  v;as  alone  for  the  dead,  and  a  desire 
to  honor  his  memory  that  the  Senate  resisted. 

Here  came  a  pause.  Col.  Allen  came  to  young  Hardin  and  told 

him  that  nothing  could  be  done  ^ow  but  to  open  the  way  for  fu- 
ture  success.     Gi-eneral  John  Adair  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  in  session,  and  if  the  friends  could  man- 
age to  get  the  Grovernor  to  nominate  him  he  would,  be  appointedsi. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  GrOvernor's  term,  he,  the  General,  would 
siip  out  of  the  v;ay.     In  all  this  time  of  trial  young  Llark  was 
passive; 


he  approached  no  onf  on  the  subject,  and  none  but  Col.  Allen 
approached  him.     GeL  Adair  was  nominated  and  confirmed. 

In  1805  the  General  was  elected  Senator,  and  Governor  Chris- 
topher  Greenup  nominated  Mark  Hardin,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
for  the  office  of  Register,  and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed. 
He  attributed  it  tc^  the  love  which  the  intelligent  and  prominent 
men  of  the  otate  had  for  his  murdered  father. 

He  had  the  off ice|  from  1805  to  1814.     He  found  it  a  laborious 
office;  very  poor  pay;  and  having  in  August,  1806  married  the 
daughter  of  Gen.  Adair,  and  having  a  family  to  supoort.  he  felt 
himself  too  poor  to  live  on  the  salary;  and,  to  use  his  own 
language, 'too  proud  to  beg,'  and  so  he  resigned  in  1814. 

He  then  or  shortly  after  located  permanently  in%helby^ille 
and  has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  member  and  ruling  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  as  such,  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  and  has  attained^  to  the  good  old  age  of  88  years.  His 
only  living  child,  now  a  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  J.  Logan  now  lives 
with  him.  | 

I  had  the  pleasure  oflthe  personal  acquaintance  of  his  son 
I3r.  John  Hardin,  late  of' Louisville ,  and  under  Providence  I  was 
indebted  to  him  for      relief  under  a  severe  affliction. 


He  was  a  christian  |nan  and  gentleman  as  well  as  a  skillful 
physician.     He  died  Ju^e  10,  1864,  age  53  years  and  3  months. 
Col.  John  Hard in eldest  daughter  married  He v.  Barnabas 
McHenry,  a  distinguished  Methodist  divine.     Prom  this  marriage 
proceeded  John  H.  McPIeni^y  and  Ilartin  D.  McHenry,  both  lawyers 

of  distinction.     John  H.tilcHenry  is  the  father  of  several  prom- 

\ 

i 

inent  sons;  one  of  them^  Col.  John  McHenry,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  late  war;  was\  in  several  engagements,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  gallaiitry  at  the  siege  at  Fort  Donaldson 

\ 

and  other  places.  ^ 

There  is  something  remari^able  in  the  Hardin  family,  so  much 

\ 

so,  that  it  is  difficult  to\give  a  pen  portraiture  of  them. 
Take  them  as  a  class,  and  as\a  general  thing,  there  is  more 
shrewdness,  common  sense  and  intellect  about  them,  and  fewer 
men  of  inferior  mind  or  below  ra^dioc3:'i'ty  than  can  be  found  in 
any  family  as  numerous  as  they  are,  in  the  State.     I  never 
knew  one  of  them  that  was  a  flatterer;  but  were  outspoken, 

flat-footed,  matter-of-fact  talkei!,s — in  so  much  that  they  were 

\ 

sometimes  offensive  to  folks  of  defecate  nerves,  particularly 

\ 

if  they  did  not  wish  to  face  the  nak'igd  truth.     As  a  people 
they  are  rational,  kind  and  hospitable,  and  would  make  great 
sacrifices  to  do  a  real  favor,  when  needed,  and  pride  more  in 


s 

being  esteemed^honest,  truthjul  gentlemen  than  the  exquisitely 

j 

polished  gentlemen.  j 

With  a  great  portion  of  thd  males  there  is  an  utter  dislike 
to  manual  labor;  not  particularly  on  account  of  their  blood 
fwhioh  is  true, they  duly  appreciate)  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
believe  that  God  Almighty  has j bestowed  unpon  them  sufficient  to 
make  their  living  in  some  oth^r  way.     Consequently,  a  majority 
of  that  class  seek  the  legal  profession  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  in  that  line,  they  are  men  of  eminently  industrious 

habits.  \ 

They  generally  make  first  rate  lawyers,  and  the1  have  the  cfedi 
of  being  as  true  as  steel  to  their  clients;  exerting  every  nerve 
and  calling  in  question  every  faculty  they  possess  to  gain  their 
point;  and,  even  if  necessary,  to  take  a  knock  down  at  the  bar. 
I  do  not  speak  thus  to  disparage  any  othe^family  of  lawyers, 
for  all  the  good,  faithful  and  eminent  lawyers  are  not  of  the 
Hardin  family;  but  to  take  the  Hardins  on  an  average  few  can 
cope  with  them.    But  when  a  Hardin  goes  in  for  work,  he  goes 
it  with  all  his  might,  and  among  them  ma^^  be  found  some  of  the 
most  laborious  men  in  the  State.     To  use  V  common  phrase,  there 
are  no ' runts 'among  them,  but  unless  badly  cKssed  they  are  hale 
robust  men. 


The  females  are  noted  for^heir  virtue,  and  tidiness  as  house- 
keepers, and  proud  of  their Wnces try ;  and  although  acquainted 
with  the  family  all  my  life,  ^  do  not  know  a  slovenly  or  lazy 
woman  among  them;  and  it  is  a\  rare  thing  to  find  one  among  them 
who  is  not  intelligent  and  very  often  of  superior  mind. 

The  old  stock  of  original  settlers  were  generally  men  of  im- 
m.ense  frame,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  long  lived,  and  of  such 
prominent  features,  or  contour  of  faces  among  the  men,  and  some 
times  with  the  females,  as  to  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  Hardin  hlood. 

But  almost  all  the  old  stock  are  gone ,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  but  one  man  living  who  will  do  to  represent  the  old  pio- 
neers of  this  family,  and  that  man  is  the  venerable  Mark  Hardin, 
of  iShelbyville,  Kentucky;     he  is  in  hailing  distance  of  90,  and 
reaches  back  and  forward,  covering  nearly  a  century.     When  last 
I  heard  from  him,  he  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
with  his  mind  and  memory  unimpaired,  and,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
writes  without  spectacles,  with  the  good\old-fashioned  goose  quill, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  Providential  dispensation  that  he  is 
left  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  origin,  and  partly  the  history, 
of  the  family;  and,  at  my  request,  he  furnished  me  an  account  of 
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them  in  his  own  hand  writings  In  my  next  number  I  propo 
give  an  exact    copy  of  it,  usi^g  his  very  words  and  style 


CHAPTER  ZXXIX. 


At  a  very  early  date  Earnest  Ivailer,  a  Grerman,  emigrated  from 
Virginia  and  settled  in  the  woods  near  where  Elizabethtovm 
stands;  opened  a  farm  and  raised  a  family,   the  most  of  whom 
were  born  in  Virginia;  he  had  six  sons,  viz:     iSamuel  Miller, 
Adam  Miller,  Nicholas  killer,  Christopher  Millet",  Thomas  Miller 
and  Lemuel  Miller,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  except  Lemuel  Miller, 
he,  also  had  several  daughters.     Nicholas  Miller,  known  as  Col. 
Nick,  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  previous  part  of  the  history  as 
an  active,  bold  and  fearless  man--having  had  frequent  desper- 
ate conflicts  with  the  Indians,  always  coming  out  best;  he  serv- 
ed long  as  a  Justice  of  the  ;?eace  and  once  as  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  commanded  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Wabash  about  1811  or  1812.     Samuel  liiller,  the  eldest  son,  saw 
some  Squally  times;  settled  in  Nelson,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  leading  man  in  the  body  politic  and  the  church.     Adam  Miller 
was  always  a  quiet,  good  man  and  church  member;  he  was  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  remained  in  captivity  fourteen  years. 
Thomas  L/iiller  lived  and  died  peaceable;  quiet  farmer  and  good 
man,  and  was  a  aeacon  of  the  Baptist  church  and  a  faithful  mem- 
ber.    Christopher  Miller,  about  the  year  1780,  was  taken  pris- 
one,r  by  the  Shav^/nee  Indians,  and  was  with  them  fourteen  years. 


but  being  an  active,  sprightly  young  man,  he  soon  became  habit- 
uated to  the      manrers  and  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  In- 
dians; draped  as  they  did  and  spoke  their  language  as  his  na- 
tive tongue,  and  by  many  it  was  thought  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
would  have  returned  to  the  whites  if  he  had  not  been  taken  pris- 
oner as  an  Indian;  he  was  in  the  same  tribe  with  young  Tecumseh, 
and  they  in  their  youth  were  friends  and  playmates.  Miller  has 
told  me  hi-iSelf  that  he  has  had  many  a  wrestle  with  Tecumseh. 
After  the  defeat  of  ,>en.  ot. Clair  it  let  loose  the  savages 
upon  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  the  signal  victory  they  had 
gained  emboldened  them  very  much.     Gen.  Washington  was  much  dis- 
tressed in  consequence  of  St.  Glair's  defeat;  it  frustrated  all 
his  plans  for  the  safety  of  the  thinly  settled  country  in  the 
North-west,  and  it  was  determined  to  have  a  suf:^icient  army  to 
be  placed  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Anthony  Uayne ;  but  about  that 

time  there  was  a  faction  opposition  in  Congress,  and  delayed 
the  campaign  for  nearly  two  years.     It  was  in  1794  before  Gen. 
Wayne  openly,  being  joined  by  Gen.  Scott  with  1,600  men,  com- 
menced operations,  by  first  building  several  forts--Fort  Reov- 
ery.  Fort  Jefferson  and  Fort  Difiance  were  erected.     On  the 
l%th  day  of  ..ugust,  1794,  Gen.  Wayne,  having  all  things  in 


A' 


readiness  to  move  on  the  Indians,  who  had  left  their  settlement 
and  were  embodied,  intending  to  give  battle,  encouraged  by 
their  former  success,  and  vVayne  having  obtained  the  strong  hold 
of  the  Indians  without  the  loss  of  blood,  Wayne,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Washington,  determined  to  give  the  enemy  a  chance 
for  peace  before  falling  upon  them.     But  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  the  right  man  to  carry  the  flag,  and  Christopher 
Miller  being  lately  returned  from  the  Indians  and  understanding 
their  language,  V^ayne  selected  him  to  go  with  the  flag.  Mlllev 
knew  that  he  v¥as  not  in  good  odor  with  the  Indians,  for  they 
regarded  him  as  a  deserter  having  been  so  long  identified  with 
them,  and  was  regarded  as  an  Indian  by  adoption;  this  difficulty 
was  urged  by  Miller  to  Gen.  Wayne.     But  V/ayne  told  him  that  he 
had  eight  warriors  as  prisoners,  and  would  hold  them  as  hostages 
for  his  safe  return  and  was  also  assured  that  he  would  be  well 
rewarded  by  the  Government;  and  having  furnished  Miller  with 
a  written  speech  or  peace  talk,  something  in  this  style:  "To 
the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Miamis,  and  Wyandots,  and  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  to  all  other  nation  of  Indians 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  whom  it  may  concern,"  said  Sen.  Wayne: 
"Brothers  be  no  longer  deceived  or  led  astray  by  false  promises 
and  language  of  the  bad  white  man  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids;  ; 
they  have  neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  protect  you. 
IJo  longer  shut  your  eyes  to  your  true  interest  and  happiness,  i 


nor  your  ears  to  this  last  overture  of  peace;  "but  in  pity  to 
your  innocent  women  and  children,  come  and  prevent  the  further 
effusion  of  your  blood;  let  them  experience  the  kindness  and 
friendship  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  inevitable 
blessings  of  peace  and  trafiquility . "    He  urged  them  also,  each 
and  every  hostile  order  of  Indians,  to  appoint  deputies  to  assem- 
ble, without  delay,  at  the  junction  of  the  Anglaize  and  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a  lasting 


'   Armed  with  a  flag  and  this  message  Mller  set  out  alone  on  the 
14th  day  of  August,  1794,  for  the  Indian  camp-  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  arriving  at  nightfall,  but  in  a  fev;  minutes  his  arrival 
was  known  all  over  the  entire  camp,  and  it  was  announced  with 
such  demon-like  yells  that  it  could  not  better  be  described  than 
by  quoting  from  oir  V/alter  Scott: 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell. 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  Banner  cry  of  Hell." 
Then  it  was     "Kill  the  runav/ay.'    Burn  him.'" 
-    Miller  knowing  the  character  of  Indians,  showed  no  signs  of 


peace. 


fear,  but  in  a  loud  and  defiant  voice,  ir  their  own  tongue,  told 
them  that  he  brought  a  flag  of  peace,  and  as  for  burning  him. 
they  had  better  be  a  little  careful,  as  the  Black  Snake,  mean- 
ing General  Wayne,  had  eight  of  their  warriors  in  prison,  and  if 
he  was  not  returned  safely  in  three  days  that  their  eight  men 
would  be  shot.     He  was,  however,  roughly  seized  and  put  in  a 
place  of  confinement  for  the  night,  and  immediately  a  pow  wow 
was  held  in  which  it  was  determined  that  Miller  should  be  burn- 
ed at  the  stake  in  the  morning,  but  Tecumseh,  a  young  Shawnee 
chief,  who  was  a  friend  of  Miller's    got  the  council  together 
again,  and  brought  to  bear  all  his  powers  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence to  obtain  a  reversal  of  their  first  deciaion,  ur-in- 
the  sanctity  and  safe  guard  attached  to  a  flag  which  was  award- 
ed by  all  nations,  and  that  a  violation  of  the  flag  on  their 
part,  would  be  opposition  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  turn  all  the 
world  against  them;  and,  by  force  of  threats,  and  arguments, 
they  reluctantly  receded  from  their  first  decision. 

They  then  in  council,  returned  for  answer  to  Gen.  Wayne  that 
if  he  waited  where  he  was  for  ten  days  and  then  send  Miller  to 
them,   that  they  would  treat  with  him,  but  if  he  advanced  they 
woulFgive  him  battle.     Fiiller  reached  Gen.  Wayne  with  the  above 


answer  m  the  16th  day  of  August,  1794. 

The  slow  movement  of  yifayne  -towards  the  "Miami's  village  had 
caused  ijiany  of  the  Indians  to  feel  no  little  distrust  as  to 
their  ability  to  defeat  the  great  chief  of  the  Americans  who 
was  creeping  so  cautiously  upon  their  strong  hold,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  caution  the  Indians  called  him  the  Black  Snake. 

General  Wayne  rightly  concluded  that  the  ten  days  asked  hy 
these  Indians  was  simply  a  scheme  to  get  time,  and  having  every- 
thing in  readiness,  irnmediately  set  out  against  the  Indian  camp. 
The  Indians  stood  their  ground  and  fought  with  desperate  valor, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  Wayne  obtained  a  complete  victory,  the. 
loss  on  both  sides  being  considerable  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1794,  Christo- 
pher Miller  was  in  the  engagement. 

The  troops  under  Wayne  was  short  900  men;  the  Indians  and  whit* 
engaged  on  their  side  was  nearly  2,000.     I  have  seen  a  calculati 
which  makes  450  Delawares,  175  Miamies,  275  Shawnees,  225  Ottowai 
257  Wyandotts,  and  a  small  number  of  Seneas,  Pottowatamies  and 
Chippewas,  and  about  75  white  men. 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  Mller  returned  to  the  valley, 
where  Elizabethtown  was  laid  off.     He  married  a  daughter  of 


Major  George  V^alls,  and  settled  in  two  miles  of  Elizabethtown 
as  a' farmer;  raised  a  large  family;  and  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  afterwards  a  high  sheriff  of  the  county;  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  lived  and  died  a  highly  honor- 
able christian  gentleman.     3ome  of  his  decendants  are  still  among 
us. 


